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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
qs to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usacopy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Fixer Datty Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,F ree Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer cons@tuency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. . 





Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags ; ;Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu” 
shouid acquaint them 














tional basis, and prospects of 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


¥;S Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. , 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 

munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bille Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 
—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE cR!TICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of ajl sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcuvar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND #EASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 


lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


ted to God 
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Contession of Religious Fx- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844, 





(Continued, ) 

C. H. Weld was confirmed by his visit 
to T. R. Gates, in the impression (of 
which there were traces long before) that 
he was destined to be the President of 
the disyensation which Perfectionism 
was introducing. The following extract 
of a letter from Gates to Boyle, (publish- 
ed in the Perfectionist July 20, 1835,) 
will give the reader a glimpse of the pro- 
phetical flattery which he had admin- 
istered to Weld’s self-conceit : 

“T see by your last number, that you will have 
all the hosts of antichrist arrayed against you: 
but when the enemy comes in like a flood, the 
Lord will lift up a standard against him. If you 
have been called to do what some of us have had 
to do, they might complain, and pour out abuse, 
and gnaw their tongues for pain. The more you 
are abused and suffer, the higher you will rise; 
and by and by, when the Immanuel child be- 
comes as the mighty God, you will become terr- 
ble as an army with banners, and your cnemies 
will flee away. Jt is my belief, that this mighty 
power will yet be felt in brother W——; but first 
he will have to be like Christ, crucified through 
weakness, and remain in the temb for a time.” 


I did not object tu the theory of his 
spiritual pre-eminence, and had no desire 
about it except to do the will of God. I 
was confident that God would lead me 
aright ; and, if he should place me under 
Weld’s superintendence my heart was 
ready to say, Amen, In consequence of the 
relation which was thus established be- 
tween us, his spirit, at first, prevailed over 
mine, in respect to outward leadings.— 
But in process of time, I found myself 
free to act independently of him, and at 
length was constrained to cross the bent 
of his spirit. He was marifestly chafed 
from time to time, as my emancipation 
proceeded. We finally came to down- 
right ‘cross purposes,’ in the following 
manner. He had taken a meditative 
jaunt of some days through a circle of 
towns in Massachusetts, and had come 
home, full of spiritual mysteries and 
revelations about the course whicn was 
marked out for us. His revelations were 
founded on certain mystical interpreta- 
tions of the names of the places through 
which he successively passed. The cir- 
cumstance of his coming to Northfield, 
had in some way made it plain to him 
that he and I were to take a tour through 
the Northern parts of Vermont. I felt 
some involuntary disgust at this non- 
sense, but I signified my willingness to 
follow his leadings, if my own accorded 
with them. A few days afterward, how- 
ever, I became satisfied that my journey 
was to be in the opposite direction.— 

Boyle was then proposing to publish 
an Extra, as a sample of the paper and 


for the purpose of having some hand in 
the composition of that Extra. I stated 


this to Weld, as my impression at first, 
and finally declared my fixed purpose to 





go. He wrestled against me by spirit 


and word for some days. At length, one 
morning I told him that I should start 
immediately. He besought me to wait 
a day or two, or ut least to take a trip to 
a neighboring village with him. I re- 
fused. Then he said he would walk with 
mea mile or two. It was still under- 
stood to be his intention togo North. At 
the end of his proposed walk, as he was 
about to turn back, I said that I wished 
he was going with me. That hint sud- 
denly changed his mind, and he con- 
cluded at once to go South. I waited 
while he returned to get his clothes, and 
we commenced our journey toward New 
Haven together. 

At Southampton we stopped a day or 
two, where we were joined by Lovett.— 
While there, (i. e., in June,) I wrote and 
sent to Boyle an article on the Resur- 
rection. (See Berean, p. 252.) It was 
not published till the October following, 
and was the last of my contributions 
that appeared in the New Haven Per- 
fection ist. 

The war of wills which had commenced 
between me and Weld, continued and 
increased as we journeyed on together, 
and after we reached New Haven, There 
was no external dissension between us, 
but a conscious antagonism and strife of 
spirits and intellects—a continual reason- 
ing with each other, carried on, not by 
words, but by the direct spiritual language 
of the heart and brain. My sensations 
were as follows: A spiritual influence 
from Weld (sorcery perhaps it should be 
called) would engage me in a kind of in- 
ternal debate, similar to that which often 
occurs in cases of morbid conscientious- 
ness. I would find myself driven to the 


pressive spell, or breaking it by out-reas- 
oning its subtleties. .If any one asks how 
I knew that it came from Weld, i an- 
swer, first, because it always involved, in 
some way or other, the old question of 
his pre-eminence ; and secondly, because 
when I communicated with him exter- 
nally, I always found him in a process of 
internal strife parallel with mine. At 
length, after beating off his enchant- 
ments again and again without any last- 
ing relief, and seeing no end to the strug- 
gle but in the destruction of one or the 
other of us, I told him that I had come 
to the conclusion that the issue between 
us was, whether he or I had the strong- 
est mind ; and that when that question 
should be settled one or the other must 
fall. He assented to this view of the 
mutter. We had no further conversa- 
tion till the “ winding up.” After a day 
or two of infinite spiritual hair-splittings, 
with alternate advantage and defeat, I 
brought his spirit into a corner from 
which there was no retreat. A detail of 





the subjects and process of the argument 


a comprehensive digest of our doctrines, | would be useless, and perhaps unintelli- 
to be circulated as widely as possible—!ygible. Then I went to him and told him 
I thought it my duty to go to New Haven, | 


that I had won the victory. His thoughts 
were ready for mine. I explained to 
bim in a very few words, the advantage 
I had over him. He perceived it. There 
was no dispute—no bitterness between 
us. I went immediately out, with an in- 


alternative of either sinking under the op-: 


ost 
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stinctive apprehension of evil upon me, 
and for an hour walked the fields south 
of the city, in an agony such as one may 
be supposed to have, who in a struggle to 
escape from a whirlpool, barely succeeds. 
[t was sympathy with his sinking.— 
When I returned, I found, without sur- 
prise, that he had suffered a second par- 
oxysm of horror similar to that which oc- 
curred in the free church the year be- 
fore. Here was the end of my personal 
intercourse with Charles H. Weld. Sub- 
sequently I wrote him a letter of renun- 
ciation, to close my account with him. 
In the progress of my conflict with 
Weld at New Haven, Boyle turned 
against me. Looking only on the out- 
ward appearance, he understood not the 
warfare in which I was engaged, and was 
offended at the apparent mysticism and 
fanaticism which attended it. The cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed, rapid- 
ly developed to my view many new and 
strange principles of spiritual philosophy ; 
and, as is generally the case with be- 
ginners, the language in which I spoke 
of them to others, was probably not very 
lucid. Boyle took up the cudgels against 
the new spiritualisms. He denounced 
openly my “eternal spinning,” as he called 
niy progress in spiritual novelties. He 
hung up in his room a card enumerating 
the “ doctrines of devils” against which 
he protested. I only remember one of 
them, viz., “The fellowship of spirits.” 
At my first arrival I had prepared an ar- 
ticle entitled, “ What we believe,” which 
Soyle willingly published in the Extra. 
jut afterward he gave out word that he 
wanted no more of my contributions.— 
He whipped me in the paper as hard as 
he could, without calling my pame. It 
was well understood at New Haven, that 
the articles relating to the ‘ Brethren 
wnd Sisters of the Free Spirit,” in The 
Perfectionist, Vol. If Nos. 1 and 2, were 
aimed particularly against me. Finally, 
at an interview which we had at the 
house of one of the believers, he declared, 
in the most vehement terms, “ everlast- 
ing separation” from me. I said, “‘ Amen.” 
It was during the period of confusion 
which I have described, that Edwin Still- 
man, a Baptist Theological student at 
New Haven, embraced the doctrine of 
holiness. The manner of his conversion 
was this. He had conversed with Lov- 
ett, and had invited him to call with me 
on acertain day. I went with Lovett 
and found at Stillman’s room two Bap- 
tist clergymen, one the pastor of a church 
in New Haven, and the other a promi- 
nent theologian from another part of 
Connecticut. The latter engaged me in 
a dispute about holiness, which soon be- 
come very warm. He was very arrogant 
and insulting. At length I told him in 
the plainest terms that he was full of 
priestcraft—that he could not speak the 
truth—that he wasa “solid lie.” He 
was so wroth, as he confessed afterward, 
that he was tempted to strike me. He 
and his brother minister soon went away, 
and left Stillman with us. I was a little 
apprehensive that he would stumble at 
my rough treatment of the minister.— 
But on conversing with him, it was ap- 
parent that the contrary effect had been 
produced. He saw where the “ bad spir- 
it” was. The scene had fully ripened 
him for a surrender to the truth. After 
a little conversation, he knelt down with 
us, and with tears in his eyes, gave him- 
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self up to a full reconciliation with God, 

Boyle’s rejection of me, and his hostile 
influence among the believers, left me 
but little foothold in New Haven, I 
was perhaps never in a more desolate 
condition, as to outward friendships, 
than at this time. In September I went 
to Milford, a town ten miles west of N, 
Haven, and lived some time with a man 
by the name of Edward Lambert, 
whom I had met occasionally before, and 
who, though not a professed Perfection- 
ist, had been very friendly to me. He 
was engaged in writing a history of Mil- 
ford, and wished to publish with it a 
map of the town. I needed diversion ; 
and with this in view, as well as for the 
sake of paying for my entertainment, I 
took a compass and spent two or three 
weeks in traversing the town, measuring 
roads and other distances by pacing, and 
noting down the points of compass, sit- 
uation of houses, streams &c. Thus, at 
length, I constructed a tolerably accurate 
map of nearly the whole town, which was 
afterwards published in Lambert’s History 
of New Haven. My host had also been 
formerly an editor of a paper in N. Ha- 
ven, and had a file of old unpaid sub- 
scription accounts. .I took them and 
traveled on foot through a circle of towns 
in the southern part of Connecticut ex- 
tending as far as Saybrook, collecting 
what I could, and in the mean time 


preaching holiness as I had opportunity, 
and especially busying myself with much 
reflection. In these employments my 
mind recovered from the confusion of my 
late desolating experience, and took a 
very favorable turn. I studied Weld’s 
character, and emancipated myself for- 
ever from the shackles of his influence. 
I saw that an independent, and for the 
present a solitary course, was laid out 
for me. I had an anticipative view of 
much of the way in which I have since 
been led. From this period I date the 
birth of many of the purposes which I 
am still pursuing. 

By request of my triend and others, 
I held a meeting at a school-house while 
I was in Milford. But the doctrine of 
holiness was very unpopular there, and 
though some were interested in my dis- 
course, others were irritated ; and before 
the meeting closed, the crowd without 
dashed several stones through the win- 
dows. 
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ONEIDA, JUNE 14, 1860. 
Theodore Parker. 

There is evidently a justice in the passing of 
judgment upon the life and character of men as 
they go from the stage of visible action to the 
silent shades of the Hadean world. Shakspeare 
makes Mark Antony say over the body of Ceesar, 

** The evil, that men do, lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
It is true, perhaps, as the world goes, that men 
are sufficiently prone to remember the evil that 
their fellows have done, and to forget those things 
which are beneficial in their lives, and which may 
go far to temper our judgment with charity.— 
Nevertheless the evil as well as the good must be 
recognized and judged in the characters of those 
who have filled a space in the world’s attention, 
and have exercised an influence upon men. The 
Lord God hateth iniquity, and layeth it bare be- 
fore the sons of men, and burneth it with the un- 
quenchable fire of judgment and condemnation. 
When such a man, therefore, as Theodore Parker 
descends to the grave, it is but just to the inter- 
ests of the living that no false halo of intellectual 
genius nor the praise of admiring friends, should 
shut out from the view of men the verdict which 
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time and the truth will pass upon his labors. 
The following estimate of Mr. Parker which we 


find in the last Independent is evidently charita- 
ble, and as favorable to him as facts will allow. 
Let us peruse it: 

The death of Theodore Parker calls for some 
brief notice of his life and labors. His own ex- 
ample in like cases, exhorts us to use an unspar- 
ing candor in judging of his opinions and influ- 
ence; yet that Christian charity, of which he 
manifested too little, forbids us to sit in judgment 
upon his motives, or the springs of his personal 
character. His own dying comments upon him- 
self and his bust, then just completed at Flo- 
rence, give the key to the life and character of 
the man. “ Ihad great powers committed to ine, 
and I have but half used them”—“ That head 
[his own bust, in marble] looks as if it might ac- 
complish all that I sought to do.” This over- 
weening self-consciousness, this intense egoism, 
which kindled even expiring nature with the 
flame of self-worship—extolling his great powers 
and his capacious head in the very article of death 
—mark the radical vice of the “ Absolute Relig- 
ion,” the worship of a deified humanity. 

“Those great powers”’—“ that head,” which 
James Freeman Clarke styles “Socratic,” and 
which Lowell defines as “ Sophroniscus’s son's 
head o’er the features of Rabelais”—these were 
the characteristic thoughts of the dying preacher, 
who spurned with contempt “the blood of a 
crucified Jew,” that he might magnify himself as 
“a glorious Human Creature.” 

Great powers Mr. Parker unquestionably had. 
We will not say that he misused them—for this 
might imply the charge of an intentional perver- 
sion of his gifts. But that he only “half used” 
his powers, or that those powers themselves were 
but half-balanced, is evident from his whole course 
ax a minister. Great as were his powers in cer- 
tain directions, his was not an evenly balanced 
mind. He was specially wanting in the construct- 
ive faculty, and also in that patient analysis and 
comparison of facts which belong to historical 
criticism. Hence, he was easily led astray by the 
mythical theory of Strauss, and applied to the life 
of Jesus principles of interpretation which his 
common sense would have rejected from a criti- 
cism of the life of Socrates by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. 

An effort at originality was often a snare to his 
judgment. In the very things that, to the com- 
mop mind, seemed to mark him asa bold and 
criginal thinker, he was but the copyist of Ger- 
man ideas. We know of nothing original either 
in Mr. Parker's critical handling of the Scrip- 
tures, or in his speculations upon ‘“ the Absolute 
Religion.” 

Mr. Parker’s strength lay in the clearness and 
force with which he uttered convictions that he 
had formed; in his pure and nervous English; 
in his fresh, pithy, homelike illustration; and in 
the earnestness and sincerity with which he ap- 
plied the principles of morality and abstract right 
to men and affairs around him. His manly op- 
position to slavery gave him a hold upon the pop- 
ular mind, which certain Orthodox munisters of 
Boston might have retained, if they had preached 
the law of Christian truth and love against the 
iniquity of holding men as chattels. 

The character of Mr. Parker, we believe, was 
above reproach. His tone of morality was high; 
his motives, apparently, were elevated and sin- 
cere. His firm grasp of some of the fundamen- 
tal principles of natural right, together with his 
unfailing confidence in his own powers, gave a 
strength to his utterances of truth and duty 
which often stirred and swayed the moral nature 
of his hearers. But in all his writings we have 
met with no expression of his ccnsciousness of 
guilt and of need as a sinner, and with no recog- 
nition of Christ as his Savior. For want of this 
he failed to reach the deepest necessity of man’s 
nature, and to apply the highest motives to the 
reformation of character. He had great success 
in attracting and holding the confidence and af- 
fection of others, especially of young men; and 
while in public he seemed sometimes only a man 
of bitter dislikes, and of a singularly harsh and ve- 
hement utterance, we have understood that in 
private his cunversation was most genial, and his 
sympathies toward his friends most tender and 
unreserved. Many young men have been encour- 
aged and aided by his kindly interest in them, 
and his ready offices in their behalf; and the 
poor have lost a friend in his death whose heart 
and purse were unusually but not unwisely open. 

Though some of Mr. Parker’s teachings border 
upon pantheism, we believe that he remained, to 
the last, a Theist—a_ believer in the personality 
of God. But it will hardly be pretended that he 
was, in any fair sense of the term, a Christian. 
Not only hadhe no personal faith in Christ as a 
Savior, but his regard for Jesus of Nazareth and 
for the system of Christianity, was just the 
same in kind for which he had for Socrates and 
Confucius and their systems. He has explicitly 
defined his position with regard to the Bible and 
Christianity. 

In his “ Experience as a Minister,” he says: 
“With Protestant ministers the Bible isa Fe- 
tish ;” he speaks of it as “‘an anonymous Hebrew 
and Greek book ;” and he thus describes the 
character and influence of the Bible itself: 

«If I wished to teach the nobleness of man, the 
Old Testament and New were there with dreadful 
condemnations of human nature; did I speak of 
God’s love for all men, the Bible was full of ghastly 
things—chosen people, hell, devil, damnation—to 
prove that he loved only a few, and them not over- 
much. Did I encourage free individuality of soul, 
such as the great Bible-men themselves had, aski 
all to be Christians as Jesus was a Christ—there 
were texts of bondage, commanding a belief in this 
or that absurdity. There was no virtue but the 
Scriptures could furnish an argument against it!” 





sented in the words which we have italicized! 
Jesus, too, was not the Christ, the Savior of the 
world, but only a Christ—as others may be. 

Again he says: 

‘* All the six great historic forms of religion—the 
Brahminic, Hebrew, Classic, Buddhistic, Christian, 
Mohammedan—profess to have come miraculously 
from God, not normally from man ; and, spite of the 
excellence which they contain, and the vast service 
the humblest of them has done, yet each must, ere 
long, prove a hindrance to human welfare, for it 
claims to be a Finality, and makes the whole of hu- 
man nature wait upon an accident of human history 
—and that accident the whim of some single man.” 


Here Mr. Parker distinctly places the Christian 
religion upon the same basis with the Brahminic 
and the eri “as normally from man” 
—indeed, as turning upon an accident—“ the 
whim of a single man.” He believes that the 
Christian religion will, ere long, prove a hindrance 
to human welfare! It can be no offense to Mr. 
Parker’s memory to say that such a view of the 
Bible and Christianity is Infidelity. 

Again he says of his position: 

‘**T have departed from the fundamental principle 
of the Catholics and the Protestants, denied the fact 
of a miraculous Revelation, given exclusively to 
Jews and Christians, denied the claim to supernat- 
ural authority, and utterly broke with that vicari- 
ousness which puts an alleged Revelation in place 
of common sense, and the blood of a crucified Jew 
instead of excellence of character.” 


In all these sayings Mr. Parker caricatures not 
Calvanism nor any other human interpretation of 
the Bible—but the Bible itself and the Christian 
religion. He believed not in either; but only in 
God, Man, and ‘‘ the Absolute Religion.” 

Such was the man whom many are now mourn- 
ing; who has exercised a large influence upon the 
generation contemporary with him. Is he a man 
whom one can take to the heart as a world’s friend 
and benefactor? Far from it. No doubt he had 
his function in the development of human history, 
So had Judas Iscariot; so had Voltaire. But 
what was that function? Was it for good, for 
faith, for the growth of divine love, and the inter- 
ests of the Kingdom of Christ? No. It was to 
undermine the Bible, to belie the nature and office 
of Jesus Christ, to destroy the old Puritan faith; 
and to build up in their stead the inane systems 
of German Rationalism. While the world has 
been waiting for the bread of life, and the strug- 
gling hearts of men have gone forth for a deeper 
anchorage as the mountain waves of unbelief and 
materialism have rolled upon them, he, assuming 
the position of teacher and pilot, has fed them 
with stones and loosened their already enfeebled 
hold upon the foundations of eternal truth ; leav- 
ing them to drift at the mercy of every storm of 
error, and amid the decaying rubbish of the old 
systems of metaphysical folly. It is said that his 
morality was above reproach, that he was a genial 
friend, and had great benevolence; but these can 
never outweigh the years of scoffing and deprecia- 
tion which he bestowed on Christ. With a shal- 
low conception of the nature, condition and spir- 
itual surroundings of man, une of the works of his 
life was to destroy that faith in a deeper vision 
which the Gospel gives. Hence, while justice 
and truth remain he can never be recognized as a 
true teacher, a friend and counsellor of the poor 
in spirit, a servant of Jesus Christ. What the 
judgment and the world of the future may reveal 
to him we would not say ; but this we know: if he 
ever enters that kingdom where Christ and the 
true ones of all ages are to meet in the union of 
eternity, it will only be when his work in this 
life shall have been repented of and burnt up, 
and he sits at the feet of him whom he scoffed at 
and taught others to scorn.—t. 1. P. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Departure of the Japanese from Washington. 
The Japanese princes, accompanied by the prin- 
cipal officers and the naval commission, proceed- 
ed to the executive mansion at noon on Tuesday 
of last week, to take leave of the President. Mr. 
Buchanan received them in the blue room, in 
company with Gen. Cass and several other gen- 
tlemen. The intercourse was cordial and some- 
what lengthy. After salutations, the first Em- 
bassador read, quite in a whisper, the following 
words of farewell. They were translated by 
Mamoura in Dutch to Mr. Portman, and repeated 
by Mr. Portman to the President: 


‘The exchange of the ratification of the treaty 
having taken place, and the time of our departure 
having arrived, we have come to take leave of 
your Excellency, and to wish you continued 
health and prosperity. We may be allowed to- 
day to tender your Excellency our heartfelt thanks 
for your friendly feelings on our behalf, and for 
the very kind treatment we have met with in 
Washington. It. has been asource of gratifica- 
tion to us to visit several Government institu- 
tions, where we have seen many things in which 





What a monstrous view of the Bible is pre- 


we have felt much interest. Of all this, and of 
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our voyage home in the Niagara, a full account 
will be submitted by us, on our return, to the 
Tycoon, who will be greatly pleased by it, and 
who will always endeavor to strengthen and to 
increase the friendly relations so happily estab- 
lished between the two countries.” 

The President made a short speech in reply, ex- 
pressive of the satisfaction of the government 
with the Embassy, and the hope of future friend- 
ship and good will between the two countries. 
He also presented each of the princes with a gold 
medal, bearing his likeness and a suitable in- 
scription, struck at the Philadelphia mint. They 
then proceeded to the State Department, where 
they were received by Mr. Cass who addressed 
them a few words of the same purport as those 
spoken by the President. 

He also observed that all arrangements for the 
final departure of the Embassy would be made 
as nearly in accordance with their wishes as cir- 
cumstances would allow. A letter of recredence 
has been prepared, stating the opinion of the 
President in regard to the manner in which the 
Embassy have performed their business, which 
will be sent to Mr. Harris at Yeddo, and by him 
presented to the Tycoon. A copy of it will be 
given to the Embassadors for their own perusal. 

“Mr. Cass then delivered to Narousa Gensiro 
a set of Audubon’s works, inclosed in a mahogany 
box, and directed “To his Majesty the Tycoon of 
Japan, remarking that similar volumes had been 
sent by this Government to the Queen of Eng- 
land, and by her received with gratification. 

‘‘ He mentioned that other presents, of books 
and mechanical works, including a steam-engine, 
some intended for the Tycoon and some for the 
Commisioners themselves, were in course of pre- 
paration, and would soon be ready to be put in their 
keeping. Last of all, he produced twenty silver 
and fifty bronze medals, cast in the same mold as 
those given by the President to the three Prin- 
ces, which he explained were intended for the 
officers and servants of the Embassy, to be dis- 
tributed as the superiors skould decide. 

“The Embassadors then said farewell to Mr. 
Cass, and proceeded to call upon the other mcm- 
bers of the Cabinet, and upon the Ministers of 
the Powers recognized by their Government, re- 
turning home late in the afternoon.” 

—The Japanese are now in Philadelphia, and 
are expected in New York on Friday. 

Europe. ‘ 

Further news has been received from Europe 
but not of a specially important character. - The 
accounts from Garibaldi are conflicting, but those 
which represent that he is successful are consid- 
ered the most reliable. 

Japan. 

Accounts from Japan received by the pony ex- 
press from San Francisco represent that the Ty- 
coon has heen assassinated and that there was 
every prospect of a revolution. The government 
of the present Tycoon, it is well known, belonged 
to the conservative party, which was opposed to 
the new policy of intercourse with foreign nations 
which was inaugarated under the previous ruler. 
Should the progressive party succeed in possess- 
ing themselves of the Government again, the 
change will be likely to be favorable to commerce 

and free intercourse. 





Matters of Mention. 





...-It is stated that a new daily religious pa- 
per will be issued in New York about the first of 
August, under the editorial control of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. The Office selected is in 
the Museum building, which was formerly occu- 
pied by Stringer and Townsend. © 

...-A new daily paper is to be issued in New 
York to-day, called The World. We do notknow 
whether this is the religious daily which has been 
talked about a good deal during the past year or 
not; though from the prospectus we are inclined 
to think itis. It does not propose to seriously 
disturb the existing order of things. It will be 
published at four dollars a year, at 35 Park Row. 
Semi-weekly and weekly editions will also be 
issued. 

...-The Illinois Central Railroad, at a town 
called Mattoon, is crossed by the Terre Haute 
ang Alton Railroad. Every day, at about 2 p. m., 
i3 seen at this point one of the most splendid effects 
of the triumph of mind over space and matter 
that can be witnessed anywhere. It is that of 
four trains coming from four different directions, 
arriving at this point at the same time to a sec- 
ond, every day. They can be seen as they ap- 
proach for ten miles in each direction, the prairies 
there being a smooth, broad expanse, stretching 
away to the horizon without any inequalities to 





obstruct the sight. As they arrive, they approach 
their cow catchers within twelve feet of each 
other, as though exchanging salutations, when 
gracefully backing, as though bowing adieu, two 
of the trains go on the switches, while the other 
two scream away over the iron bound prairie. 
The other trains are then iet go on the main 
tracks again, and they are off and away.—Ezr- 
change. 

.---There have been vague rumors of a secret 
attempt t assassinate Napoleon. A letter states 
that the grand ball of the Duchess of Alba was 
postponed the second time on that acconnt. It 
is said that the evening before the second post- 
ponement, a person went to the Tuileries and ask- 
ed to see the Emperor. He was shown to M. 
Mocquard, the Emperor's private secretary. He 
told M. Mocquard that there was a plot on foot 
to assassinate the Emperor at the ball; that forty 
persons were in it, several priests among them; 
they were determined to use daggers, a weapon 
which never failed, and they were all Italians. 
M. Mocquard ridiculed the idea. The man said 
he would consent to remain in custody until the 
ball began, and then go with the police and show 
where the forty Italians were assembled. M- 
Mocquard was still incredulous, but as it was his 
duty to take every precaution, he consulted with 
the prefect of the police. The ball was counter- 
manded, and the man was kept in custody until 
the hour he said the conspirators were to be found 
together. He went to the rendezvous, accom- 
pained by a good many policemen. The forty 
Italians were found there, several priests among 
them, and every one with a poignard concealed- 
They were of course arrested. Such is the story 
now in the papers. 





An Oneida Journal. 


STRAWBERRIES 
have come. Yes, the beautiful, luscious fruit is 
here. We have seen it, gathered it, and (best of 
all) eatenit! Last year it presented itself in full, 
ripened costume on the first day of June; this 
season a few days later; but just as welcome.— 
It is always welcome; whether it invites us to 
partake thereof direct from the vine, or with the 
pleasant accompaniments of sugar and cream, or 
as one of the ingredients of short-cake, or, after 
consenting to be bottled, it occasionally presents 
itself after the season is long past! It is ever 
greeted with pleasure. The winter was in some 
respects unfavorable to the vines ; but the spring 
has been good, and we are encouraged with the 
prospect of a fine harvest. 
VISITORS 

are coming. Yes,. coming every day thicker and 
faster, for the first time and the twentieth, rich 
and poor, proud and humble, famous and unknown, 
in splendid carriages and on foot. The Commun- 
ity is really becoming quite a place of summer re- 
sort. We sometimes wonder what attracts so 
many, and the same persons so often; but are not 
displeased so lung as they conduct themselves 
with propriety, which is almost universally the 
case. We do not fear inspection, believing that 
the better we are known, the better we shall be 


appreciated. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Monday, June 11.—Our evening discussions for 
the past week or more have been mainly of an unre- 
portable character. The amusements of the Com- 
‘munity, such as ball-playing, dancing, chess, &c., 
have for several evenings formed the topics of 
conversation, accompanied with individual criti- 
cism and counsel. The Community is liberal- 
minded in regard to these matters, considering 
most of the popular amusements as innocent, and 
wishing all of both sexes, old ana young, to enjoy 
suitable recreations of thiskind. We have ceased, 
for instance, to look upon dancing as most relig- 
ionists do, as a sinful thing, but deem that and 
all kindred sports as good, if rightly conducted. 
Still, it is found necessary from time to time, to 
subject such things to criticism, and insist that 
the true spirit shall control them—that they shall 
be conducted in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
confession of Christ—that the young shall not 
assume the entire management of such things, 
but shall seek the advice and association of the 
more stable and experienced. We have found that 
the amount of pleasure which even the young 
obtain from any amusement is dependent on such 
considerations as these. If allowed to go on by 
themselves in a reckless way, neglecting the con- 
fession of Christ, they are soun found to be dis- 
satisfied with the sport and with themselves: 
while those amusements in which the older mem 
bers most freely engage, and which of course are 
conducted with more moderation, uniformly yield 





the most permanent pleasure to all. 


THE CIRCULAR. 








A new game called Base Ball, now very popu- 
lar in many States, was introduced here last sum- 
mer, and has had quite a “run.” Many of the 
young men have become excessively fond of it. 
During the past week this game has been subject 
to considerable criticism, or rather the boys and 
young men, for the boisterous manner in which 
it has been played, and for the excess to which 
it has been carried. The players have themselves 
adopted some new regulations, which they hope 
will prevent excess, abolish rudeness and ungen- 
tlemanly conduct and language, and secure the 
general sympathy of the Community. 

The muscle-mania, now sweeping over the land, 
has been felt among us, and some of our young 
people have been somewhat intoxicated with the 
idea of becoming exceedingly strong, and having 
very large muscles. Moderate exercises in the 
way of lifting, using dumb-bells, jumping, <&c., 
&c., of course are unobjectionable; but there is a 
great liability in case of the young that such 
things will occupy too much of their attention. 
It is the grand object of our Community to give 
its members an integral education—to harmoni- 
ously develop the whole nature; and hence any- 
thing which, like this muscle-mania, threatens to 
absorb the attention of any to the exclusion of 
more important interests, is to be guarded against. 

Dancing has also had its share of criticism.— 
This 1s a very popular amusement in the Com- 
munity, as all classes can engage in it perhaps 
more freely than in any other. The young and 
best dancers were cautioned against excess, and 
against taking any course which would make it 
unpleasant for the old and less experienced to 
participate in this beautiful recreation. On the 
other hand, the less accomplished were urged to 
seek improvement, and tc persevere till they be- 
come good dancers. Improvement should be the 
motto of all, and those who are most capable 
should generously bear with the deficiencies of 
others, and teach them what they have themselves 
learned. 

Those amusements in which the greatest num- 
ber can join, which are not restricted to the young, 
or to one sex, and whick best promote universal 
fellowship, are superior to those games which are 
limited, and which excite antagonism and rivalry. 
In this view, dancing is superior to ball-play- 
ing, chess, and similar games, and should be most 
cultivated. The life and interest of the young 
men should not be absorbed by amusements 
which are in their nature limited; let their chief 
attention in this respect be directed to those 
amusements which are best calculated to promote 
Community fellowship. 

THE TRUE STANDARD OF MANHOOD. 


“ Qur young men,” said one member, “need tw } 
get a true conception of Christian manhood, and }°f the Sound we at length turn sharply to the 


let that conception govern their sports and influ- 


ence them in all the duties and relations of life. } 


Tt is certain that the standard of manhood set 
forth by the apostles and New Testament writers, 
is avery different thing from the standard of 
those who favor the prize-fighting, musclc-mania, 
now sweeping over the land. The true Christian 
theory on this subject takes in the development 
of the physica! form, but does not put that fore- 
most, or make mere physical perfection a type of 
true manhood. The apostle John may not have 
been very stalwart, or have had very big muscles ; 
but he was incomparably more manly than Heenan 
or Windship. This muscle excitement is a pagan 
inundation; it has no Christian element in it.” 
SEEK SPIRITUAL UNITY. 

The Oneida Association is primarily devoted 
to spiritual improvement. The deepest and 
strongest current of life here ts flowing in that 
direction. Whvever, therefore, is desirous of be- 
coming truly united to the Community, should 
earnestly direct his attention toward spiritual 
improvement. Persons may occasionally visit 
the Community, and even reside in our midst, 
and glide along pleasantly for a time in the sphere 
of superficial fellowship, who still are far enough 
from being thoroughly united to the heart and 
purpose of the Community. 

LAZINESS. 

The true worker labors from attraction. Every 
man is lazy who is stimulated to activity by pres- 
sure of any kind. Grumblers about other per- 
sons’ industrial habits are generally lazy them- 
selves, and would shirk responsibility if they 
could. The true worker, enjoying his own labor, 
is not troubled about the deficiencies or slackness 
of others. Whatever he does is done heartily as 
unto the Lord, and not unto man. 

You sometimes see people who never impress you 
as having any depth of moral life, any richness of 
inward nature, any power of Being, either in heart 
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or soul; but who impress you with such an intoler- 
able conscientiousness about trifles, that you almost 
wish they would break forth into violence, into any- 
thing that had life and grace of liberty in it! They 
step so many inches at a pace; they lift their han¢ 
in regulated gestures ; they drop their sentences as 
if each word were a stiff metallic type, faced, and 
nicked, and registered. The tediousness of such 
men is almost beyond endurance. They are no 
more representative of true Christian conduct, than 
a dead and dry stake is representative of a living 
tree. —Beecher. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


By the Ocean Shore. 


Wallingford Community, Conn., June 4, 1860). 

Dear P:—Perhaps you will not object to a few 
lines of description of a recent visit which I made 
in company with a party from this Community 
to the sea-shore. You must know that it is an 
ancient custom with many of the farmers and 
others residing in the southern counties of this 
Stage to make an annual summer visit with their 
families to the shore of the Sound, where, procur 
ing board or depending on provisions of their 
own, with the priviloge of lodging and cooking 
at a farm-house, they rusticate, fish, boat, bathe. 
&c., for a season, so renewing their acquaintance 
with the grand old: ocean, whose varied attrac 
tions have such a holdn most of the descendants 
of the “sea-girt isle.” The Community have natu- 
rally fallen in with so commendable a custom: 
and I am to report their, first excursion of this 
season. 

Our party were ten, occupying two covere« 
wagons. After due preparation in the way of 
packing provisions, fishing-tackle, extra clothes, 
&c., and fortified by a substantial breakfast and the 
good wishes of our fpiends, we set forth down the 
valley of the Quinrjpiac. At a distance of twelve 
miles we arrive at the mouth of the river where 
is situated Fair Hayen, the famed Oystrian me- 
tropolis, whose inkabitants are supposed to be 
generally engaged in rearing, opening and other 
wise handling the bivalves, and from whence they 
are distribuied throughout the country. The 
streets of the village and all the roads of the 
vicinity are macadamized, with oyster shells, 
giving them the appearance of being covered with 
a light snow. We cogitated as to what might be 
the effect upon the inhabitants of living upon such 
delicate fare as oysters are generally allowed tu 
be, but the urchins whom we met in the streets 
gave no evidence of being different from other 
urchins, from which we ir.fer that feeding is of les« 
account than breeding in the making of character. 
Proceeding four miles eastwardly along the course 


right through a green lane, bordered with laurel, 
barberry and huckleberry bushes, and two miles 
more brings us out upon the borders of a cove or 
small harbor opening into the broad Sound. Here 
in a grove of trees, quite secluded from immediate 
neighborhood, is the houge of our host. THospi- 
tatly welcomed, we are invited tu unpack, the 
women of our party are allowed to take temp«- 
rary possession of the kitchen, and neat and airy 
rooms are astigned for our use. Now sca-clothes, 
boots and hats are rummaged forth and quietly 
donned, and tack!e in hand we sally forth in quest 
of piscatorial adventures. The tide being half 
down we conclude to try the river which flows at 
a short distance, for flounders. The rocks are 
soon lined with our party casting their lines, each 
selecting what he deems the most eligible place 
for a bite. Now look out! Who will have the 
first fish? There isa njbble; nv, I have lost hin. 
Throw again. Hurrah! here he comes, a flounder 
caught by F., her first cast in the salt water. A 
couple of hours bring a dozen or more flounders 
and sundry eels into our basket, and in an hour 
more they are served up to a table full of sea- 
sharpened appetites. The flounder with his pris- 
on uniform, half white and half black, his head 
put un awry, his flat shape and his diagonal po - 
sition in swimming is one of. nature’s curiosities ; 
but it is far from being a bad fish for the kitchen 
when fresh caught. Our venerable friend B., 
who was now making his first acquaintance with 
the sea and its productions at first hand, paid 
we thought, special and serious attention at the 
table, to the merits of this fish. 

After dinner, tide being down, a party returned 
to the river to dig for clams and gather oysters 
in the bed of the stream. The clam is found a 
few inches below the surface, imbedded in gravel. 
and requires to be thrown up with a fork or 
spade, Oysters lie upon the surface. The whole 
bed of the stream is covered with the broken and 





vacated shells of these animals. A half bushel of 


one 
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four (the writer heing one) take boat for a reef of 
rocks at the mouth of the harbor, half a mile dis- 
tant, to try black fishing. Anchoring at a little | 
listance from the rocks, the method of fishing is | 
with a drop line, using clams for bait. Our suc- 
cess on this occasion was indifferent, the “bur- 
galls” being exceedingly busy with our bait, and 
taking the place, far too frequently, of the royal 
tish we came to snare. We, however, caught a 
few, a lady again taking precedence by hooking 
the largest one. It gives one an idea of the mul- 
titudinous population of the sea to find, that 
wherever a line is cast from any rock or nook of 
the coast, in these parts, it is at once seized by 
the omnipresent “burgall,” a fish of from three 
to six inches in length, and not esteemed for use. 
Returning at dark toa supper of clams and muscles, 
an huur’s conversation ensues about the adventures 
of the day and the plans for the morrow, and 
then to sleep. At four o’clock next morning we 
are up again and out for the rocks, after a severe 
tug and some necessary engineering in Jaunching 
the boat, which by a careless fastening the 
night before, the cbbing tide has left high and 
dry. We return at nine o clock, are waited upon 
by our companions to an oyster breakfast, resume 
tlounder-fishing in the river with considerable suc- 
cess, and at noon nearly the whole party gather 
for the principal event of the day—a picnic visit 
to the Island. The timid ones among the sisters 
look out apprehensively and inquire if the sea is 
not rough, and have to be reassured about the 
danger of running on to rocks, or sinking by leak- 
age. At length they are willing to put faith in 
the confidence of others, and we embark and make 
our way to the place intended, an island of con- 
siderable extent, separated from the main land by 
a narrow channel, and with its southern front ris- 
ing into rocky crags which look out directly on 
the Sound. Ilere, among the variety of agreeable 
diversions to occupy us, are angling from the 
rocks for black fish, in which we have considera- 
ble success, watching the passing vessels, of which 
over thirty sail are visible at a time, rambling 
along the beach in search of curious shells, &c.— 
The endless mystery and strange forms of life 
that haunt the ocean, are witnessed in the San- 
fish, a mass of apparently yellow jelly that is 
seen floating in midwater, and the Star-fish formed 
of half a dozen spetted spikes radiating from a 
center. Horse-shoes, Lobsters, Crabs, and Fid- 
dlers, are among the uncouth shapes that we find 
cast up by its waters. The rocks too, by the sea 
side, are peculiar. You there see, not isolated 
rocks and boulders as in the inland districts, but 
ledges, the veritable back-bone and vertebrae of 
the earth laid bare to view, of which our custom- 
ary way side stones are but the scattered chips. 
{t is as if the mountains were denuded of their 
soil, washed completely clean, down to the vast 
quarries that fill their interior. The crags of this 
island appear formed of a conglomerate, with sand- 
stone predominating, and are necessarily being 
slowly chafed away by the action of the elements, 
into the sand that elsewhere lines the shore.— 
The impression we got from these bare, yellow, 
corrugated rocks was that of unimaginable an- 
tiquity. The ivy-covered ruins which in some 
countries denote the antiquity of human remains, 
would seem young beside them. 

Lunebeon and bathing were of course items of 
the excursion, and in due time we returned, 
pleased and satisfied if not a little tired with the 
exercises of the day. A supper al fresco followed; 
and toward nightfall, after having satisfied our 
host and hostess for their hospitality, we packed 
our things and prepared for a moonlight ride 
home, where we arrived at midnight, bringing 
treasures of the sea and of the sand sufficient to 
afford our Community family a couple of good en- 
tertaivments. Yours, G. 

Port Rowan, C. W., May 27, 1860. 

DearLy BELOVED Frienps:—I have felt much 
interest of late in reading Mr. Noyes’s spiritual 
experience, and the conversation upon the princi- 
ples published on the first page of our paper. 
Our beloved leader has passed through deep wat- 
ers, 50 did our dear redeemer. We cannot but 
marvel at the fiery trials that we have to encoun- 
ter; but in the midst of all we are anointed with 
the oil of gladness and have peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, while all the world around us is in 
turmoil. My heart runs over with thankful- 
ness, and still I feel as if I cannot be thankful 
enough. The Primitive Church condescend to 


clams and 8 quantity of oysters were soon gathered. 
With the rising of the afternoon tide, a party of | 





visit me often of late. Whilst walking in a field 


a few evenings since, I felt in such close commun | erated. 
ion with them that I seemed to breathe the very | 


breath of heaven. They certainly are approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to us, filling our hearts with 
love. 

With all my bodily suffering I am very thankfal 
that I am spared to see this time. Who can 
wish todie,? We haveevery thing to live for. 
Your surroundings must look beautiful now; I 
should much like to see you and them. I enclose 
two dollars for the Circular, whose pages always 
contain something to instruct and comfort. me. 
It brings me more into rapport with you than 
any thing else could do. Remember me in your 
prayers. You cannot think how proud I am of 
my connection with you, and how I long for the 
time when it wil! be closer. With kindest love 
to all, I remain, 


Yours truly, Saran Lea. 





Paragraphs from Beecher. 


A true Christian manhood has in it the ele- 
ments of positive, overt power of goodness, rather 
than the negative condition of the avoidance of evil. 
Christianity does not disdain fear, nor conscience, 
nor circumspection, nor watchfulness against evil. 
It enforces these things heartily and often. But 
they are incidental. It relies mainly upon the di- 
rect energy of a man’s faculties in things that are 
good. It seeks not to repress life, and keep down 
growth, because abundance of being is more diffi- 
cult to restrain. Rather, it urges men toseek right 
things with such force, and with such persistence, 
that no strength shall be left for wrong ones. We 
are to overcome evil by doing good, and by being 
good. * * * * * 

You have seen hedges, and you have seen forest 
trees. Of all formal things in the world, a clipped 
hedge is the most formal; and of all the informal 
things in the world, a forest tree is the most infor- 
mal. Now there are many persons that think 
Christians should be hedges, and that every spring 
and fall they should undergo a Gospel shearing, 80 
that they shall have regular, angular sides. But 
the true idea of Christians is that they are to be 
like cedars of Lebanon—great rugged growths of 
centuries, that never think whether this branch 
goes ten yards beyond that one or not, but which 
attain greatness of stature, and amazing strength 
and endurance. An old cedar of Lebanon will suck 
more sap from among rocks, than any of our hedges 
will out of the deepest ground ever dug by the 
gardener’s spade. 

But we are not to fall into the mistake of con- 
founding power with mere bodily energy. What I 
am advocating is largeness of power in all the ele- 
ments of character, and freedom to think and feel 
and act according to the emotions of a purified na- 
ture. Those not qualified to discern between good 
and evil may think that any thing in the nature. of 
rudeness and bodily power will answer for manli- 
ness. No! no! Vehemence of blood is one thing ; 
vehemeuce of heart is another thing. Vociferation, 
boldness of speech, rage of zeal, immoderation of 
temper—these are not the signs of manly power. 
Power in virtue, in truth, in love, in goodness, in 
conscientiousnessy, in things fine as well as in things 
coarse, in things small as well as things large—this 
is the sign not only of manly power, but of that 
freedom which goes with power; for power always 
tends to make freedom, while weakness tends to 
make the absence of it; not stomachic power, or 
thoracic power, but thunder of conscience, energy 
of love, fullness of sympathy, valor of faith, joy- 
ousness and overflowing cheerfulness, luxuriance of 
kindness, a great nature full of deep roots, wide 
branches, and a healthy trunk, which winter never 
kills, and summer turns into a tabernacle for birds 
above, and a refuge for herds and men beneath. 

There is required, also, a certain openness 
and frankness, in a character of true manliness. 
Reserve may be wise ; but secretiveness, and yet 
more, what we call furtiveness, are utterly destruc- 
tive or ruinous to manliness. A man that insists 
upon keeping himself in himself, and not letting 
himself out at all, may be in many respects efficient 
and apt, but he comes short of the popular idea of a 
manly fellow. That self-containing element which 
is sometimes developed by self-esteem, is not favor- 
able to true manliness. -Self-esteem develops some- 
times outward, and sometimes inward. In propor- 
tion as it develops inward, it takes away from that 
openness, that frankness, which belongs to the 
popular idea of manliness; and in proportion as it 
develops outward, it adds theretge. 

Now, the consciousness of strength and of recti- 
tude always tends to work toward a fearless open- 
ness. Weakness, and the fear attendant upon it, 
almost always work toward repression, and hiding, 
and guarding. I will admit that there is to be fore- 
thought, and a suitable degree of calculation, as 
respects great ends and important interests. No 
man should go extemporizing through life. Study 
before action, is right. Deliberation at the begin- 
ning gives freedom at the end, in every important 
movement. No man can afford to be so open and 
frank and undeliberate as the man that has delib- 


* . * * * 


There is, too, in the manliness of a true Christian 
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character, as itis taught in the Bible, and as it is 
regarded by the popular mind, an expectation of 
magnanimity, the carriage of one’s spirit with a 
royal, princely air—princely not in the sense of a 
real prince, or of literal royalty; for there is noth- 
ing meaner than real princes or the royalty which 
belongs to them. This largeness of kindness and 
generosity 1s greatly dependent upon power of good- 
ness. Magnanimity is a grace of strength and not 
of feebleness. 

Where 4 man is uncertain as to whether he has 
enough to take him to the end of his journey, he 
stops and counts his money every night, and calcu- 
lates whether it will do for him to eat more than a 
breakfast and a supper, or whether he can afford to 
throw inadinner. He has to measure his fare by 
his pocket. But where a man has conscious wealth, 
he gives no thought to these things. He never 
counts his money to see how much he can afford to 
eat. There isa certain ease with which he asks 
for what he wants and pays forit. And asit isin 
pecuniary matters, so itisin gracious matters.— 
Where a man is uncertain about his religious state, 
he counts, and measures, and narrowly scrutinizes 
his imperfections and offences, and his conscious- 
ness of these things has a harrowing effect upon 
him. But where a man is hid with Christ in God, 
he says ‘‘ I am by the grace of God what I am, and 
my business is not to worry about my condition, 
but, endeavoring to do his will, to trust in him.”-- 
A man that takes eternity for his real home, and 
depends upon the grace of God for support in this 
world, can afford to be magnanimous, to patiently 
beur the little wrongs and trials which come upon 
him here, and to carry himself with large-minded- 
ness toward his fellow-men. 

True manliness, then, according to the popular 
idea, and according to the teachings of the Gospel, 
is characterized by courage, and fearlessness, and 
that firmness which springs from these qualities.—- 
A man that is afraid is nevera man. A man may 
have fear as a speciality, and yet be manly; but 
where that is characteristic, where a man is always 
in fear, he cannot be an example of true manliness 
There is a kind of fear that is sweet. It is the fear 
which love begets; this is that “ fear of God which 
is the beginning of wisdom.” That tender, tremu- 
lous fear that we shall not do all that we ought to 
do, or all that we wish todo, for the honor and 
the pleasure of those whom we love, and whose life 
is more to us than our own, is exquisite, elevating, 
noble ; but that fear which drops far below the sen- 
timents, and moral feelings, and affections, and that 
produces a state of antagonism between a man’s 
lower interests and his higher feelings, is paralyz- 
ing, demoralizing, unmanly. 





A Walk with Carlyle. 


BY REV. TILEODORE L. CUYLER, 


** You will be very welcome to me to-mor- 
row at two o’clock, the hour when I become 
accessible in my garret here.” The turning 
up of the above laconic and characteristic note 
among some private papers—together with the 
announcement of a new edition of Carlyle’s 
‘* Miscellaneous Works ”--sets me upon a 
brief reminiscence of this extraordinary man. 
Not so popular as formerly—not so imitated by 
half-fledged litteratewrs as a dozen years ago, 
he still ranks among the score of leading minds 
in ourera. As but few of our countrymen 
ever see the brawny philosopher face to face, 
I hastened to accept his cordial appointment 
for an interview. He lives at Chelsea on the 
banks of the muddy Thames—in what was 
once the environs of London, but like Chelsea 
in New York, the growing, greedy city has 
swallowed it up bodily, and now it is but a dis- 
trict of the Great Metropolis. Turning into 
a quiet plebeian street, [ soon reached a neat 
two-story house, not so discolored with ceal- 
smoke as the dwellings in the older portion of 
the city. Entering the door, I was met by his 
Scotch wife, (a lineal descendant of stout John 
Knox,) and conducted to the “ garret ;” but 
sucha garret! In the days of Johnson and 
Savage it would have been deemed a sumpwu- 
ous apartment for a quill driver; and poor 
Oliver Goldsmith would have danced for joy 
over the ownership of so tidy and spacious a 
sanctum. It was wonderfully well ordered, 
coasidering that there were ‘books to the 
ceiling, books on the walls, books on the ta- 
bles, books upon books, books everywhere.” 
A huge German volume lay open upon the 
center-table, and over it bent the iron-gray 
head of the philosopher. Starting up-from 
his chair, he greeted me with a bluff heartiness, 
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He looked precisely as I expected—a robust, 
broad-shouldered son of the soil, apparently 
just from the plow, and slipped into clean linen 
and broadcloth for the occasion of meeting a 
friend or going to church. With his crisp, 
short, gray hair and his long black coat, whose 
collar invaded his ears, he recalled the figure 
of a good Methodist parson who rode the cir- 
cuit near our native town in days of yore.— 
There was a world of latent heat in his gray 
eyes, which kindled up as he fired in conversa- 
tion. A fice brow and a furrowed check 
marked the life-long student of three-score 
years and five. 


His first inquiry was after Professor Long- 
fellow, the poet of Cambridge, whom he pro- 
nounced a “ man weel skilled in the toongues.” 
He then fell into a talk about America, a land 
to which he had been often invited, and which 
he greatly desired to visit, but want of leisure 
and a dread of the sea had kept him back. I 
told him he had more readers in the United 
States than in Britain, and thet the author of 
so many political tractates ought to see the 
working-classes of our republic. ‘ Ah,” said 
he, ‘¢ you mar talk as much as you like about 
your democracy or ony other cracy, or ony sort 
of political roobish; the true secret of the 
hoppiness in America is that ye have got a 
vast deal of land for very few people.” He 
was not far from the truth. Abundant land 
and abundant labor for the masses give happy 
homes and full stomachs ; and with free schools 
and free Bibles, why should not such a nation 
thrive? And a large share of the social evils 
of Great Britain have grown out of her enor- 
mously overcrowded population. 

After a delightful chat over his study-table, 
Carlyle seized his hat and cane, and proposed a 
walk toward Hyde Park, a quarter in which he 
had to meet an engagement presently. We 
sallied out into the air loaded with bituminous 
clouds from the “old town,” and Carlyle, 
brandishing his cane before him, exclaimed, 
“How I like to mount a horse, and push out 
in the teeth of the wind beyond this Lunnon 
coal-smoke !” As we walked along, he ran or 
in a glorious strain of mirth and merriment, 
occasionally breaking into a loud laugh that 
might be heard across the street. I told him 
that I had just come from the Land of Burns. 
This set him upon a glowing reminiscence of 
the Ayrshire bard; and he told me that wher 
a little boy he used to creep over into the 
church-yard of Dumfries, and find the poet’s 
tomb, and sit and read the simple inscription 
by the hour. ‘ There it was,” said he, “in 
the midst of poor artisans and labor-folk— 
there it was, THAT name Robert Boorns-— Rob- 
ert Boorns.”’ Carlyle repeated the name seve 
eral times to himself with solemn reverence. 
And as he did so [ could see the striking pic- 
ture of the little farmer-boy of Ecclefechan 
stealing up to the grave of poor Robie. the 
peasant bard, and there filling those deep gray 
eyes full with tears as he repeated to himseli’ 
the Cotlar’s Saturday Night, and joined in 
the poet’s prayer that he 

‘* For poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or buik could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 

At that Dumfries grave-side must have been 

kindled the inspiration which afterwards pro- 
duced, through the pages of The Edinburgh 
Review, the noblest tribute ever paid to the 
memory of Burns. When I informed hin 
that the old man who once showed the poet’s 
birth-place had killed himself (as report said): 
by drinking to Burn’s memory with every one 
who called, Carlyle burst into loud laughter at 
the ludicrous idea of such a martyrdom — 
‘“* Weel,”’ said he, “‘a very wee bit drap will 
sometime send a mon a very long way.” There 
was the essence of a good temperance speech 
in that brief sentence. 
In the course of our conversation Carlyle 
said to me, ‘*from your name you must be a 
Dootchman ” [ told him that my ane-stors 
came from the land of dykes. This started 
him into a grotesquely eloquent eulogy of 
Dutch pluck and patriotism. ‘ The world has 
gone crazy,”” he said, “‘ over a certain red rag 
of a Frenchman, but no exploits of Bonaparte 
can compare with those Dootchmen who stovd 
out the siege of Leyden. When Philip seu: 
the Duke of Alva to squelch them, he jovrt 
got like squelched himself like a rotten egy. 
Al! those Dootch were the bravest people that 
ever leeved.”? 


With this ceaseless flow of humor, the stur- 
dy man strode on toward the Park—takin:; 
long steps like one who had followed the plow 
—and the first street-lamps were being lighted 
when we shook hands and parted. — Independent. 
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and in the rich brogue of Western Scotland. 


shalal Kelly. 

















